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ABSTRACT 



Purposes of the study were (1) to establish 
evaluative procedures which could be applied to Project Opportunity 
programs and other national projects designed to aid rural 
disadvantaged youth and (2) to evaluate the Project Opportunity 1968 
summer program in Nelson County, Virginia, in terms of its stated 
objectives. Aims of the Nelson County program were to raise the level 
of student aspiration for higher education; to provide experiences 
that students would not normally encounter which would broaden their 
range of cultural interest and aid them in related academic 
achievements; and to provide experiences in fine arts for 9th 
graders, natural science for 10th graders, and critical thinking and 
independent study in the humanities for 11th graders. The evaluation 
design included observers, testing, the Delphi Method utilizing the 
interdisciplinary team, interviews, and questionnaires. All 
evaluation techniques contributed positively to the program 
evaluation with the exception of the testing. It was determined that 
special tests geared to the specific grgup of students and their 
environment should have been developed.’ Although the stated 
objectives of Project Opportunity could not be measured in the terms 
in which they were stated, it was concluded that administrative 
problems did not outweigh the inspired teaching and active 
participation of students in new experiences. (JH) 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this study was two-fold: (1) it 

attempted to establish evaluative procedures which could 
be applied, not only to the eleven school systems and 
sixteen universities in eight southern counties involved 
in Project Opportunity, but also to other national pro- 
jects designed to aid rural disadvantaged youth, and 
(2) it attempted to evaluate the Nelson County Project 
Opportunity 1968 summer program in terms of its stated 
objectives, in an attempt to possibly strengthen this 
fifteen-year program through the emphasis of significantly 
effective areas and possible readjustment of weak areas 
of the program. 

The overall aims were: 

1. To raise the level of aspiration for higher 
education . 

To provide experience that the students would 
not normally encounter in an effort to broaden their range 



of cultural interests and to aid them in related academic 



achievements • 

3. To provide not only general experiences to all 
participants , but also to provide the following specific 
experiences : 

A. ) Fine Arts for rising 9th graders, 

B. ) Natural Science for rising 10th 

graders . 

C. ) Critical thinking and independent study in 

the humanities for rising 11th graders. 

Through the information received from the members of 
the interdisciplinary tejam, participant observers, teachers 
and 60 s tudent-interviews , it is obvious that a philosophy 
did prevail which succeeded in enlightening and broadening 
the students. From the responses received it appears that 
the students did increase their concept of the world out- 
side their immediate environment, with many of them being 
helped in organizing their ideas about college and a 
possible career. 

However, more could have been accomplished if students 
would have been a bit more involved. For example, over 
50 per cent of the participants in the Humanities group 



did not complete the required reading material. Therefore, 
they lacked a background which would have aided them in 
appreciating class discussions and, thus, missed an oppor- 
tunity to gain new insights. 

Attitudes towards high school retention, however, 
remained approximately the same? perhaps, primarily due 
to the composition of the student population. 

The greatest fluctuation occurred in college aspira- 
tions. All three groups demonstrated approximately a 
50% altitudinal change towards college, with increased 
college aspirations (avg. 27%) slightly above a decreased 
college aspiration (avg. 19%). 

One of the major occur ranees of this program was the 
closeness which developed between student and teacher. 

This interaction led to a much more relaxed and open approach 
to controversial ideas and students voiced the opinion that 
they were more willing to discuss these ideas under this 
in formal situation . 

In conclusion there is much to be found that is good 
with the summer program in Nelson County, Virginia, for the 
year 1968. The students were exposed to young, enlightened, 
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and energetic teaching. Additionally, the students were 
exposed to varied activities not normally encountered 
during the regular school routine. For example, field 
trips., living at a college for a week, and less formalized 
classroom instruction, along with topics of discussion 
which would probably have met strong resistance during the 
regular school year. If one were to ask for a concise, 
overall conclusion, in reference to the 1968 summer program 
in Nelson County, Virginia, it would have to be a positive 
approval. 

Evaluative Procedures 

The following conclusions are in reference to evalua- 
tion methods, in an attempt to provide insights for future 
studies of this nature. The evaluative methods discussed 
are: (1) participant observers, (2) testing, (3) Delphi 

Method, utilizing the interdisciplinary team, (4) inter- 
views, and (5) questionnaires. 

Participant Observers . The daily anecdotal observation 
and final reports of these three people proved to be of the 
utmost importance in the overall findings of the study. 

The observers found that their understanding of the situa- 
tion changed as the summer school progressed, enabling the 



observers to become more specific. The significant aspect 
of their contribution to the study is that they were able 
to record behavior as j t occurred; therefore, they were 
able to project their observations and findings in an 
objective manner. It is strongly recommended that ocher 
evaluation designs use participant observers who are not 
directly involved in the program to be evaluated, as well 
as being trained in acecdotal observations. 

Testing . It is the opinion of the investigators that 
the testing aspect of the evaluation, while perhaps adding 
scholarly aspects, does not present a positive contribution 
to an evaluation of a program such as Project Opportunity 
in Nelson County, Virginia. The major problem was found 
to be the relevancy of the selected tests . It is particu- 
larly difficult to test attitude and self-concept changes 
(if any) over a short period of time. It is recommended 
that if tests are to be included in future evaluations of 
this nature, that extremely careful test selection be made. 
Additionally, it is recommended that pre- and post-test 
designs be used over longer period of time, i.e., 



at the 
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beginning of the students 1 freshman year and at the con- 
clusion of their senior yenr. 

Delphi Method Ut ilizing the interdi sciplinary Team . The 
major problems in obtaining the assistance of consultants in 
a rural area are availability and expense. The Delphi Method 
solved these problems to a great degree. After on-the-spot 
personal evaluations by the Team, the investigators of this 
study followed up with Delphi Questionnaires. It is strongly 
recommended that future evaluations attempt the Delphi Method. 
Furthermore, it is suggested that the maximum number of 
personal Team visitations be made, and that the evaluation 
leaders keep the Team current through the use of news- 
letters, etc., concerned with ongoing aspects of the program 
that is being evaluated. 

Interviews . The interview portion of the study design 
afforded the investigators ample opportunity to establish 
personal contacts with involved people in the community in 
an informal setting. While the interviews were quite time- 
consuming, the investigators strongly recommended that future 
evaluative studies utilize the interview as an integral part 
of their design. It was felt that one of the most desirable 
aspects of the interviews was the community and parental contact. 

viii 
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Questionnaires . In general , the information gained 
from questionnaires proved useful. However, the question- 
naires could have been more adequately constructed. 

The study design’s most significant element was the 
relative objectivity of the personnel involved, which 
resulted from the study design’s structure. It would 
appear that many evaluation designs contain a great deal 
of subjectivity emanating from people involved in the pro- 
gram being evaluated. It was felt that this evaluation 
design error was eliminated in this study* 



The educational implications of the study may be 
summarized as follows : 

1.) It is extremely difficult to evaluate any program 
when the overall objectives of the program are broadly 
stated and ill defined. It is suggested, and not an original 
suggestion, that all aspects of education pay particular 
heed to creating objectives that are both behaviorally 
stated and measurable, in order to enhance any evaluation 
of a specific program. 
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2. ) it was found by the investigators that the summer 
program in Nelson County, Virginia, did provide for unique 
and special experiences that could enhance the educational, 
personal, and cultural growth of the involved students. 

3. ) it was found that the use of impartial and 
objective participant observers as a part of the evaluative 
design proved to be a significant contribution to the 
evaluative procedures . 

4. ) It was found that the use of the objective, 

1 l"”iu formed interdisciplinary team did provide a positive 
contribution to the evaluative design. 

5. ) it was found that the questionnaire results did 
provide some insights into student and parent thinking and 
opinions concerning this program; despite the fact, as in 
most questionnaire studies, the questionnaires could have 
been better designed. 

6. ) if. was found that the test used in evaluating 
the summer program and the results derived therein should 
be viewed with skepticism. This finding resulted primarily 
from the fact; that it was determined by the investigators 
after the evaluative design was put into. effect that special 
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tests shoxild have been created, geared to this specific 
group of students and the environment in which they lived. 

7.) The major drawback to the evaluative design was 
its length. In order to determine any long-lasting effects, 
or possible effects contained in the summer program, a 
study of the more longitudinal nature would, of necessity, 
have to be taken. 

Therefore, it is the recommendation of the investigator 
of this study that other studies of this nature be under-' 
taken, combining the more positive aspects of this evaluation 
design, which include - the use of participant observers, 
the use of an interdisciplinary team, and the use of well- 
constructed questionnaires, as well as the use of specially 
constructed tests . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

l 

Nelson County 

Nelson County, Virginia is located in the south- 
eastern region of the state. The 1960 census revealed 
a farm population of 23.6 per cent, with no large towns 
within its boundaries.^- The two nearest large cities 
are 35 miles in opposite directions from the center of 
the county. In the decade from 1950 to 1960 the popula- 
tion of the county declined from 14,402 to 12,752. The 
public school population, which was 3,008 in 1965, has 
decreased on an average of 30 students each year since. 

Real estate taxes are relatively low, specifically 
favorable to people interested in owning a large amount 
of property, and almost all of the tax money is devoted 
to education. Per capita income for 1960 was $1,291.00, 
while the median income for 1959, which represents the 



^Economic Data: Nelson County, Virginia. A report 
prepared by the State of Virginia, Division of Industrial 
Development and Planning* Richmond, Virginia, May 5, 1962. 



average salary per worker, was $3,088.00, with 48.9 per 
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cent of the wage earners having an income of less than 
$3,000.00. 

The 1960 census reports indicated that the average 
number of children per family in the United States was 
2.30. According to the same study of 1960, white families 

in this county averaged 3.75 children per family, while 

black families averaged 6.83 children per family. Fathers 

of 10 to 15 per cent of the children are engaged in farming 
or lumbering. Twenty-five per cent are engaged in struc- 
tural work occupations, including stone quarry operations 
and highway construction. Others work in the several 
industries in the county and in the two nearest cities. 
Fifty-five per cent of the mothers are not employed outside 
their homes. Of the 45 per cent who do hold outside employ- 
ment, occupations cited include clerical, sales, and ser- 
vices. Almost half of the students' parents own the prop- 
erty on which they live. About 66 per cent of the students 
list Baptist as their religious preference; approximately 
16 per cent cite Methodist. 

More than half of the parents of the students in 
this county's school system did not go beyond the tenth 
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grade, and less than 10 per cent continued their educa- 
tion beyond high school. Less than a third of the high 
school students each year pursue higher education. The 
drop-out rate on the secondary level remains at about 5 
per cent. 

•It is with this perspective of diminishing popula- 
tion, low educational aspirations and economic under- 
achievement that Project Opportunity began its program 
in Nelson County. 



This study evaluated the 1968 summer program of Project 
Opportunity in Nelson County, Virginia. This evaluation 
was conducted from an inter-disciplinary framework and 
utilized many evaluative criteria that were considered 
appropriate to the study. 

Project Opportunity is sponsored jointly by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools and the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and is supported by 
funds provided by the Ford Foundation. According to these 
agencies, the major purpose of Project Opportunity is to 
encourage disadvantaged students to seek an advanced edu- 
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In Nelson County, Virginia, the program began in the 
spring of 1965 and is planned to continue through 1980. 

A portion of the stated purposes of Project Opportunity 
is 2 

1. To identify and then encourage talented students 
to continue the^r academic programs through and beyond 
high school. 

2. To assure them an opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion • 

3. To raise the aspirational level of the entire 
community. 

These objectives are considered important because the 
gap between the education received in a modern suburban 
school system and a relatively isolated rural school system 
is widening at a tragic pace because of the tempo of current 
social change. In many of our rural areas, we have a rigid 
educational system. The major purpose of the summer pro- 
gram in Nelson County is to provide cultural experiences 
that students would not otherwise encounter during the 
regular school year. This exposure could be considered an 
unstructured first encounter, with the summer program being 
a "springboard" to new and vital experiences during the 



following school years. Thus, Project Opportunity leaders 
view the summer program as an important aspect in achieve- 
ing overall goals and view evaluation in terms of not only 
1 what transpires during the summer, but, perhaps more 
importantly, in terms of the effects on individuals and 
the total program. 



Summer Programs 

It was additionally conjectured by Project leaders 
that these summer programs could be the pivotal point on 
which the ultimate success of the overall program might 
rest. 

The following are considered significant in evalu- 
ating the overall project: 

1. There is evidence that would suggest that the 
summer programs are a vital part of the factors that could 
lead to the Project’s overall success. 

2. Both positive and negative experiences gained by 
students in the summer program could definitely affect their 
performance and motivation during the regular school year. 

3. An evaluation of the 1968 summer program could 
provide valuable insights concerning its overall contribu- 
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tion to the rest of the program. Since the inception of 
the Project, no evaluation of a formal nature has been made 
4. An evaluation at this point would seem to be in 
order ; 

A. ) The summer program has been operating for 

two years and should have lost its "novelty" 
aspects. This factor should assist in any 
evaluation e 

B. ) The program has twelve more years of opera- 

tion which would provide an opportunity to 
implement change for its overall improvement 

Summer School 1966 

The summer school conducted by Project Opportunity 
in Nelson County began in 1966. It was held at Nelson 
County High School. Planning for it was done conjointly 
by both supervisors and students* 

They devised a central theme. Colonial America, 
focusing particularly on early Virginia. The latter was 
highlighted by a trip the 48 students took to both James- 
town and Williamsburg. Integrated into the program were 



courses in English, Music Appreciation, Mathematics and 
Drama . 

The English course was directed toward the development 
of writing and of speaking. For the second aspect mentioned, 
intramural debating was specifically included. 

The Music Appreciation course sought to introduce the 
students to symphonic music. 

The Mathematics course was designed to engender in the 
students a deeper appreciation and understanding of math - 
enatical concepts and functions. Applications of this 
matter were stressed, and the students were introduced to 
the slide-rule and to the computer. 

The Drama course, which was aimed at promoting an 
understanding of the theater and an interest in theatrics, 
involved the students in the production of two plays. 

Summer School 1967 

In the second summer, 1967, the program moved from a 
theme of American heritage to that of a "summer of dis- 
covery" for eighty participating students. Art, music, 
drama, creative expression, problem solving, and natural 



resources were the content areas. 



For Art the talk on her own career given by a local 



artist and several short films on art techniques seemed 
to inspire the rising ninth graders in their individual 
work with ceramics. 

Music students formed two bands and a choral group. 

Drama students of the ninth grade wrote and produced 
their own plays. 

For creative expression students were again involved 
in the study of written and oral communications. Debating 
again played a prominent part. 

Those in prob lem s olving classes were introduced to 
the slide-rule. Their particular project was a football- 
field-sized diagram of the solar system. 

The tenth graders who specialized in natural resources 
spent much of their time in field work, including a week's 
stay at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, where each one 
worked on two science projects. This experience was a 
capstone which introduced them to the disciplines of 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, and biology. Visiting 
instructors from both Mary Baldwin College and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute worked closely with the students, 
whom they accompanied on field trips. 
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A new facet of the 1967 summer program was supervised 



recreation in basketball, track, modern dance, and 



swimming lessons 



Overall Aims of the 1968 Summer School 






In evaluating the 1968 summer program's perceived effects 
\ipon individuals, this study proposed to examine observable 
results of the following Project summer objectives: 

1. To raise the level of aspiration for higher educa- 
tion. 

* 

2. To provide experience that the students would not 
normally encounter in an effort to broaden their range of 
cultural interests and to aid them in related academic 
achievements . 

3. To provide not only general experiences to all 
participants, but also to provide the following specific 
experiences s 



A.) Fine Arts for rising 9th graders 



B.) Natural Science for rising 10th 



graders • 



C.) Critical thinking and independent study in 




the humanities for rising 11th graders. 
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Scope of the 1968 Summer Program 

With the experience of two summer programs behind them, 
the Policy Committee and the Project Opportunity counselor 
of the 1968 program prepared a three-fold plan, based on 
the students 1 grade levels : 

Fine Arts for the ninth graders would include courses 
in painting, sculpture, music, and drama. 

Natural Sciences for the tenth graders , from which 
they were each to choose an area of specilization , 
included: wildlife, out-door recreation j forestry, and 

water and fish resources. 

A wide spectrum of Humanities would be open to the 
eleventh graders to encourage critical thinking and inde- 
pendent study on the subject of a "modern man." Specific 
areas included philosophy, anthropology, religion, politics, 
and communications. 

Times and Places 

The summer program ran for five weeks, five days a week, 
beginning on July first and terminating on August second. 
Classes met from 8:40 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. each day. 



The Fine Arts group met at Nelson County High School. 
The Science and Humanities groups met at the Nelson County 
Junior High School. Field trips played a major role for 
all three groups of students. 

Contents and Development of the Three-Fcld Plan 

1. Fine Arts : The aims of the Fine Arts courses were 

to demonstrate the depth of the arts, thereby both broaden- 
ing the students ' ranges of cultural interest and drawing 
put the creative abilities of each in which process they 
could develop appreciation for each other's talents. This 
program also sought to "open up" the eyes and the minds of 
the students to new awarenesses, and, in the process, to 
raise their levels of aspiration for higher education. 
Finally, the program was designed to facilitate students' 
identification with young, open, flexible, and talented 
teachers . 

The three teachers of the Fine Arts program were young 
women in their early twenties; two of whom were recent 
college graduates with majors in the field which they were 
teaching. . 

The class day was generally divided into three periods : 
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a major study, a minor study, and assembly-production 
period. Each student chose a major subject which he pur- 
sued for two hours daily; another hour was devoted to his 
minor (one of the other subjects in the Fine Arts program); 
and the remainder of the time was spent by each working on 
special projects and preparing for the major production of 
the summer ' s program. This activity often carried over into 
the afternoon. Periodically, an assembly replaced the minor 
class in order to concentrate on the historical development 
of one of the major areas. 

The three specific Fine Arts areas culminated in a 
joint production attended by the parents and members of 
the community: the drama students presented the play, 

Only an Orphan Girl ; the music majors presented musical 
selections which they had arranged; and the art students 
exhibited their own creations. 

Additionally, field trips, regarded as an integral 
part of the entire summer program, were made to Monticello, 
Ricnmond, and Lynchburg. The first mentioned demonstrated 
to the students the creative ability of one man, Thomas 
Jefferson. The three-day trip to Richmond enabled them to 
tour the state capitol, and visit several museums and the 

12 
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University of Richmond. In addition, they attended the 
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live stage production of Oliver , which they could relate 
to their own school activities. In Lynchburg, the students 
saw a selected film and visited the Fine Arts Center. 

A. ) Art : Recognition and uses of color formed 

the main elements in the first week of the 
art course. Students learned the technique 
of mixing tempera and acrylic base paints; 
then without further instructions they 
plunged into their first painting. Theory 
and art appreciation were introduced, and a 
Van Gogh film was shown and followed by a 
discussion. 

The second week was given to contour and 
gesture drawing, along with studies of composi 
tion and design. A film on Rembrandt illus- 
trated the importance of the technique of 
drawing, while one on Calder treated 
composition. 

In the third week the students began 
modeling clay and studied the principles of 
sculpture, reinforced by a film on Henry 
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Moore. From this they proceeded to 
abstract sculpture in balsa wood. 

The remaining program time was given 
to readying the individual's work for the 
art show, which included paintings of 
various styles and modes. 

B. ) Music ; The purpose of this class was to 

introduce the students to music literature, 
music theory, and the actual creative exper- 
ience of producing music themselves. 

Classical recordings, textbooks, and song 
sheets were employed to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of melody, harmony, ad form. 
Participation in the fife, bottle, and jug 
band gave the rhythmic students an opportunity 
to realize in practice what they had learned 
in theory. 

C. ) Drama : The students initiated into the theory 

of drama. After several days of lectures and 
discussions, they selected Only an Orphan Girl 
for production. To prepare for this project 
they were introduced into the art of charades 
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and pantomime, then improvisations and free 



dialogue situations, followed by portrayals 



of nursery rhymes and fairy tales. These were 



their first experiences of such a nature. 



Production techniques were not neglected; 



the actual mechanics of .staging and producing 



a play were worked out in detail, including 
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training in the mechanics of lighting, make-up, 
and. costume -making , all directed toward the 
production of Only an Orphan Girl, 

2. Natural Sciences : The aims of the Natural Sciences 

courses were to broaden the students' range of cultural 
interests by exposing them to a whole "new" world they had 
never experienced before, including the multitude of natural 
organisms around them of which they had been formerly unaware. 
It was hoped. that through this opportunity to explore and 
discover new worlds in the company of stimulating young 
teachers, the students' levels of aspiration and interest 
would be both raised and widened. Furthermore, the program 
was designed to give them the experience of working together 
in small groups and to expose them to the values of the con- 
servation of natural resources. 
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Three of the young teachers were either majoring in 
or teaching biology, and the fourth was a forestry major 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Generous help was 
given to the planning and coordinating of this program by 
personnel from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Nelson County Junior High School was the base of 
operation for this four-fold programs wildlife, outdoor 
recreation, forest eculogy, and fish and water resources. 
From the Junior High School the students fanned out into 
the fields several days a week. Each group pursued its 
own specialty, but all met together for movies and lectures 
by guest speakers. 

Joint field trips were taken to the Virginia Institute 
of Marine Sciences at Gloucester Point, Virginias to the 
fish culture station in Nelson County; and to the Virginia 
Biological Station at Mountain Lake, Virginia. Throughout 
the program, however, the prime emphasis was on the Nelson 
County environment. The fifth week was spent on the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute campus where the students 

carried out research and laboratory projects. 

Each one of the four groups combined classroom work 



with field work; that is, theory with practice. In the 
course of the program the students were also exposed to 
information on the occupational opportunities in various 
aspects of the natural sciences under study. 

All the students had an opportunity to experience a 
camping-out — the boys at one time, the girls another night. 

A. ) Wildlife ; Students in this group began a 

skin collection of small animals in the area 
and created a mural showing these animals' 
life cycles. 

B. ) Outdoor recreation : Those studying this 

topic visited and evaluated the outdoor 
recreation areas in the County. 

C. ) Forest ecology ;: Forestry students began an 

herbarium of major tree species in Nelson 
County. In addition, they prepared an overlay 
for a map showing the major forest types in 
the County which is two-thirds forested. 

D. ) Fish and water resources : Students engaged in 

this field of study began a collection of 
aquatic life typical of the local waters of 
their County. 

17 
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3, Humanities : Since most of the eleventh graders 



taking part in the 1968 summer program were veterans of 
previous programs in natural science and fine arts, the 
project planners initiated a humanities program for them. 
The program, entitled “Looking into the Twenty-First 
Century", was coordinated by a local history teacher. It 
focused both on the problems facing contemporary man and 
on the challenges • he may expect to meet. 

The aims of these courses were to raise the students’ 
level of aspiration for higher education and to broaden 
their range of cultural interests by introducing them to 
the problems posed by religious thinkers, philosophers, 
social scientists, and various men of letters. 

The media used to accomplish these ends were small, 
intimate discussions which were informed and enriched by 
guest speakers, films, literature, and che experiences 
gained through trips to Washington, D. C., and Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The program was divided into four major areas: Mass 

Media, Modern Literature, Sociology and Religion, and the 
Impact of Science and Technology on Society. The first 
two areas cited were directed by Graduate English students. 
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A senior Philosophy student led the Sociology and Religion 
group. A Graduate History student taught those concen- 
trating on the Impact of Science and Technology on Society. 

Some of the Lopics that were raised by guest speakers 
for consideration of students involved in this Humanities 
area included the following: "A Christian Justification 

of Warfare" ? "How Do We Know What Is Right?"? "The Origins 
of Man" ; "The Peace Corps in the Philippines"? "My Exper- 
iences in Vietnam" ? "Negro History"? and "LSD." Outside 
speakers who stimulated thought on these challenging topics 
included a minister, a priest, an anthropologist, and a 
psychiatrist. 

The problems of alienation from society, war, the 
meaning of life and of God, the Negro in our society, teen- 
age dating, gun control, adolescent identity, local and 
national politics, and love were some of the issues raised 
and discussed at length by the groups after being exposed 
to movies, a play, the field trips, the literature, and 
the teachers themselves. 

Because of the integral nature of the concept 
"Humanities," there was more interaction ’ among the students 



within these groups than among the students in the groups 
of the other two programs. 

Aims of Humanities 

In addition to the overall aims of the summer program, 
each activity area had it's own specific aims. The aims 
cf the Humanities course were: 

1. To stimulate creative and critical thinking and 
appreciation of philosophical thought. 

2. To raise the level of aspiration for higher educa- 
tion and increase interest in going to college. 

3. To broaden the range of cu?.tural interests. 

4. To promote group cooperation. 

5. To develop awareness of the challenges , opportun- 
ities/ and problems extant in the world. 

The following means were utilized: 

A. ) Exposing the students to ideas and problems 

for which they had no preparation and no 
background. 

B. ) Allowing the students to identify with young, 

open, flexible, and talented teachers. 

C. ) Broadening the students' horizons with trips. 
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D.) Providing a wide variety of sensory exper- 
iences through the use of a variety of 



materials of instruction in unique combination. 
E.) Establishing a climate that reinforces pupil 
originality; 

* i 

Through success to be demonstrated by: 



(1) Increased willingness to talk about 
controversial subjects . 

(2) Display of signs of critical think- 
ing (challenges of community, habits 
and thoughts ) . 

(3) Exhibiting signs of social action 
(possibly taking a stand on gun 
control, integration, or politics; 
taking part in student government or 
teen center activities; or showing a 
deeper religious involvement). 

Aims of Science 



The aims of the Science courses were: 



1. To expose the students to a whole world they had 



never experienced before by opening their eyes to the 



multitude of natural organisms 
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2 . 



To develop an understanding of some of the basic 



scientific concepts which help to interpret the world of 
science, 

3. To raise the level of aspiration for higher 
education. 

4. To broaden the students' range of cultural interest. 

5. To develop attitudes favoring conservation. 

6. To offer the students the opportunity of explor- 
ing and discovering on their own* 

7. To give the students the experience of working in 
small groups. 

8. To allow the students to identify with young, open 
flexible, and talented teachers. 

Aims of F ine Arts 

The aims of the Fine Arts courses were: 

1. To broaden the students' range of cultural 
interests ; 

2. To demonstrate the depth of the element of ART; 

3. To draw out creative abilities; 

4. To increase appreciation of each other's talents; 

5. To stimulate enthusiasm, group cooperation, and 



opening up in a group? 

6. To increase tolerance for each other? 

7. To open minds and eyes to new things? 

8. To raise the level of aspiration for higher educa- 
tion and increase interest in going to college? 

i 

■ 9. To allow the students to identify with young, open, 
flexible, talented teachers. 

In conducting this evaluation, the design was developed 
to include many areas and methods of evaluation. 
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CHAPTER II 



PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 

The population of this study was comprised of the total 
number of participants in Project Opportunity in Nelson 
County. These selected students were in the upper 15% of 
their respective classes and all lived in the same target 
area. Those Project students who attended the 1968 summer 
program comprised the experimental group of the study, 
while those Project students not enrolled in the summer 
program comprised the control groups of the study. 

The design of the study involved three basic areas: 

Area 1: The immediate perceived effects of the summer 

program upon the participants. 

Area 2 : The perceived effects of participation or 

non-participation in the summer program. 

Area 3: The relevance of the summer program exper- 

iences for rural disadvantaged youth. 

These areas of evaluation were examined by the follow- 
ing methods : 

1. Participant-Observers. 



2 . 



Pre-tests and post-tests, with a statistical 



examination . 

3. Delphi reports of the Interdisciplinary Team. 

4. Interviews with students, teachers, and parents. 

5. Questionnaires completed by students, teachers, and 
parents involved in the Nelson County Project Opportunity 
program. 

Participant - Observers 

The three participant-observers of the study followed 
the summer students through their individual six weeks of 
summer experiences. Introduced to the students as "Class 
historians" the participant-observers: (1) shared in the 

activities of the groups, (2) elicited information through 
interviews with the staff, students and parents, (3) pre- 
sented daily anecdotal records to the principal investi- 
gator of what transpired in the groups each particular day. 
This particular aspect of the study followed, to a degree, 
the findings of a Princeton study that suggested participant- 
observation provided a vital means of evaluating behavorial 



change.^ In the determination of the role of the partici- 
pant-observers for this study, the following observation by 
Schwartz and Schwartz was considered: 

The role of the participant observer may be 
either formal or informal, concealed or revealed; 
the observer may spend a great deal of time or 
very little time in the research situation; the 
participant observer may be an integral part of 
the social situation or largely peripheral to it . 3 

While student comments were only a part of the infor- 
mation reported by the participant-observers , it was con- 
sidered an important one in the yielding of useful data for 
the evaluation. In order to consider the comments of the 
students, as reported by the observers, it was necessary to 
develop a coding and classification system. 



^Marvin Biessler and Preston Wilcox, Participant 
Observational Studies of the Princeton Summer Studies Pro- 
gram for Environmentally Deprived High School Boys , (Prince- 
ton : ED 510.061,1966). 

^Morris S. Schwartz and Charlotte G. Schwartz, "Prob- 
lems in Participant Observation", American Journal of Soci- 
ology . LX (January, 1955), 344, 
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The following is an explanation of the system that 
was used in classifying student comments. The following 
categories were developed: 





Code 


Comment 




1. 


(-) 


Negative comments 




2. 


(+) 


Positive comments 


- 


3. 


(sp) 


Future plans 




4. 


(sf ) 


Feelings (personal ) 




5. 


(rra) 


Reaction to movie (s 


) 


6. 


(rtc ) 


Reaction to teacher 


comments 


7. 


(rspc ) 


Reaction to speaker 


comments 


8. 


(rtq) 


Reaction to teacher 


questions 


9. 


(rsc ) 


Reaction to student 


comments 


10. 


(i) 


Interjected comments 


11. 


(qas ) 


Questions asked 




12. 


(qan ) 


Questions answered 




13. 


(sqa) 


Speaker questions answered 


14. 


(oqai, ) 


Observer questions 


answered 


15. 


(s ) 


Self 





Each of the above categories was assigned a specific 
type of comment. The explanation for each is as follows: 

1. Negative comments — Were considered those which 
criticized any aspect of the summer program. 

2. Positive comments — Were those made by the students 
which were complimentary of any aspect of the summer program. 

3. Future plans — Since part of the overall objectives 
of this summer program and of Project Opportunity is to raise 
the level of aspirations. 



it was considered important to 



record comments made regarding future plans, both educa- 
tional and occupational. This, it was hoped, would yield 
information about the amount of thinking that was going on 
regarding the future on the part of the students. 

4. Feelings (personal) — The research team felt that 
any personal feeling of the student might give additional 
information as to the effectiveness of the program. How- 
ever, this proved to be a most difficult item to obtain. 

The chief difficulty arose because many of the "feeling" 
statements were also linked with the subject matter of the 
classes and tended to be coded differently than originally 
planned. Such coding discriminations were the most difficult 
in the Humanities program, inasmuch as personal feelings 
frequently overlapped the subject matter. 

5. Reaction to movie (s ) — This category covers specific 
statements initiated by students regarding any of the great 
number of movies presented. 

6. Reaction to teacher comments — This area covers 
statements made which were prompted by comments made by the 
teachers which in some way caused counter statements by the 
students . 
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7. Reaction to speaker comments — Much the same as the 
above category with respect to the several outside speakers 
who were brought in during the summer program. 

8. Reaction to teacher questions — This category 
includes those responses which were made to direct questions 
of the teachers in the summer program. 

9* Reaction to student comments--This category includes 
comments which were made about the comments of other students' 
on any subject. 

10. Interjected comments — This category was included as a 
general catch-all for comments. Included here are student 
comments not on the subject at hand or raised as the result 

of none of the above-cited categories. 

11. Questions asked — This category contains comments 
asked by the students regarding the classroom subjects at 
hand. Such things as what to wear or the time of day, etc., 
were not included. 

12. Questions answered — This area covers those answers 
which were directed to student questions. It does not include 
any answers to questions initiated by teachers, observers. 



or speakers 



13. Speaker questions answered — This covers those 
responses given to questions posed by the outside speakers 
following their talks. 

14. Observer questions answered — Comments made by the 
students in response to direct questions from the partici- 
pant-observers were recorded • in this category. Although 
there was no specific instruction to record such comments, 
a few did appear in the notes. 

15. Self — Comments made by students about themselves 
which could not be included in the "Feeling" category were 
included in this category. A random sample of student 
comments that have been recorded and considered typical of 
those students throughout the summer program can be found 
in Chapter IV. 



Tests 

Use of standardized tests was another aspect of some 
evaluative processes. Dartmouth utilized achievement tests, 
intelligence tests, and standardized personality tests as 
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part of their evaluation. 1 ^ 
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This study administered pre- and post-tests to the 
experimental groups of the summer program to determine 
whether any statistical evidence of change existed during 
the period of the program. The pre-tests were given during 
the first week of the summer program and the post-tests 
during the last week of the summer program. The tests given 
exclusively to the experimental groups were: 

1. Your Educational Plans. 

2. Facts About Science. 

3. Survey Test in Physical Science. 

4. Wats on -Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 

5. Harvard Self-Concept Scale. 

6. Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale. 

The latter two tests were administered during the 

third week of the summer program. During the first week of 
the 1968-1969 school year, these two tests were again admin- 
istered as a post-test to the experimental groups and the 



^Dartmouth 1966 A Better Chance Program, "A Better 
Chance, An Educational Program" (Hanover: Dartmouth A Better 

Chance Program, 1966), P. 45. (Mimeographed). 
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control groups. The pre- and post-test scores of the 
experimental groups were statistically examined to determine 
if the summer experiences created any change in the students' 
perceptions of themselves. Additionally, the experimental 
groups post-test scores were statistically compared to the 
control groups scores to determine whether any significant 
differences existed between those students who did partici- 
pate in the summer program and those who were non -partici- 
pants. 



Interdisciplinary Tea m 

The four members of the Interdisciplinary Team made 
on-the-spot preliminary evaluations of the summer program, 
which were followed by evaluations of the summer program 
which utilized the Delphi Method. Helmer briefly described 
this method of evaluation in stating: 

The Delphi Technique, in its simplest form, 
eliminates committee activity among the experts 
altogether and replaces it with a carefully 
designed program of sequential individual inter- 
rogations (usually best conducted by questionnaires) 
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